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THE LOLLARDS AT LAMBETH 
PALACE. 


Few of the ancient edifices of this kingdom 
are more richly stored with historical associa- 
tions, than the venerable archieopiscopal 
palace of Lambeth. This is attested by a 
somewhat copious description of the building, 
and a summary of remarkable occurrences 
there, both which will be found in the fifth 


volume of this Miscellany.* In bad times, 
when fanaticism and rebellio n warred against 


common interests, many a disgraceful scene 
hag been enacted by popular tyrants within 
these hallowed walls; as in the murder of 
Archbishop Sudbury by the Essex insurgents 
in Wat Tyler’s riot; and the conversion of 
the chapel into a dancing-room, by Colonel 
Scott, on the dissolution of Charles I. H 
pily, the Lambeth annals abound with reco 
of more Figs aoe " er. Pesess toy find Wed 
many 0! ishops ‘ consider- 
able sums_in enlarging the palace and refit- 
ting it, so as to render this ancient structure 
not only convenient and comfortable, but 
worthy of being the residence of the primate 
of all ; and one, of the most munifi- 
Pas items he — iture het Foarintop 
uxon’s rebuildi great whi 
lonel Scott bat demo ed ; these 5 vee 
Tepairs costi' Again, 
has a host oft minor curiosities, interestiag to 
the antiquary and lover of art ; as its numerous 
specimens of painted glass, with effigies of 
saints, arms of the prelates, and old English 
verses. Next, the fine open roofs of the hall 
and guard-chamber ; the mantled carving of 
the long gallery; the portraits of the arch- 
bishops from Laud to Cornwallis, showing 
the ual change in the clerical dress, in 
and wigs, not forgetti 
in place of the former; and son’s 
wig, unpowdered, and not unlike the natural 
hair. the library, with its fine picture 
of Canterbury cathedral; prints of all the 
pr from Bh pir to = present 
time ; incipal reformers from 
and of emin Aga a i porary rt the 
Mohawk translation of the Li of the 
church of land; and the 11,000 manu- 
scripts over library of printed books. 
, what visiter can fo; the shell of 
Laud’s tortoise, which was killed at the good 
age of six score years; and the noble - 
seilles fig-tree, planted by Cardinal Pole. 


That portion of the Palace known as the 
Lollards’ Tower may, 
to as more directly associated with history 


than any part of the edifice yet named. The 
Lollardst will be remembered in our history 


as a numerous sect, whose err preaching fender 


produced an extensive re tion in reli- 
gious opinion in the fourteenth century. 
© Pages S1—84—117—118. 


+° Named from their low tone of singing, (in 
German Lullen,) at interments. _ 


llotcons fst Sefence 


however, be referred 7), 
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Their aberrations of opinion from other sects 
of the same period were, perhaps, few; while 
they all concurred in detestation of the esta- 
blished church. They endured severe perse- 
cutions with a sincerity and firmness which, 
in any cause, ought to command respect: 
but, in general, we find an extravagant fana- 
ticism among them. Mr. Hallam well ob. 
serves that “their virtues were by no meaus 
free from some unsocial qualities, in which, 
as well as iu their superior abilities, the 
Lollards bear a very close resemblance to the 
Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign; a moroseness 
that proscribed all cheerful amusements, an 
unchatitable malignity that made no distine- 
tion in condemning the established clergy, 
and a narrow ae that applied the rule 
of the Jewi jw to modern institutions, 
Some of their principles were far more dan- 
gerous to the good order of society, and can. 
not justiy be ascribed fo the Puritans, th 
they grew afterwards out of the same soil.” 
The numbered among them many 
eminent followers of Wicliffe; though, as 
Mr. Hallam continues, “the above extrava- 


probable that multitudes 
them down to the era of 


f Richard 11 IV. ial 
o : 

Henry V.; and it is Fem y © his in- 
fluence much contributed to pass the horrible 
law referred to above. 


t Hist. Mid. Ages, iii. p.477. 
This suaaie esaienh to be burnt all who, 
con' before diocesan 
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en ; 
bers thus suffered death. The first 7. Wil 
Sawtre, was executed in 1410. But Sir John Old- 


the first heretics, or, in other words, of the first who 
preferred death to insincerity, under the new law for 
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If Arundell merits the stigma of “ the 
fiercest tor of the Lollards,” his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Chicheley has left a more 
substantial memorial of his conduct towards 
this sect, in the “ Lollards’ Tower,” at Lam- 
beth, which he built in the years 1434 and 
1435. It is a large pile of stone building, 
deriving its name from the small prison 
within it, hereafter to be described. The first 
apartment in this Tower is the Post-room, 
which has been so denominated from a large 
post or pillar, that supports the great timbers 
of the roof, and forms a kind of vestibule to 
the chapel. From the Post-room the ascent 
to the Lollards’ prison is by a narrow spiral 
stone staircase, the steps of which are much 
worn, and fill the mind with gloomy retro- 
spections of the many victims that must have 
contributed to this decay. It is entered bya 
little, pointed, stone doorway, barely sufficient 
for one person to pass at a time ; which door- 

has an inner and outer door of strong 
oak, thickly studded with iron, and fastenings 
fo correspond. Fastened to the wainscot 
which lines the walls are eight large iron 
tings, firmly fixed: there being three on the 
suth side, four on the west side, and one on 
the north side. dae Sega the ‘ceiling, 
and. is ©, is entire 
lined with oak, nearly an inch and a half in 
thickness.* It has. two very small windows, 
narrowing outwards, one to the west, the 
other to the north. A small chimney is on 
the north part; and, upon the sides are va- 
fous scratches, half sentences, initials, and 
igone or two places.a crucifix, cut out with 
sknife, or some other sharp instrument, by 
the rmend who ate supposed to have been 


Phe letters are in the old English character, 
in general, made so rudely as to be not 
deciphered. De. Ducarel has endea- 
vwuted to put together the following sentences ; 
but his interpretation is considered far from 
correct. 
fit ioru;) aetio petit J ham. 
1 istend Tobe cenig pa pine =m 


Varning heretics. His rank and military reputation 
eahanced, in. some respects, his merit, and gave more 
eficacy to the example of his martyrdom. » oie Vv. 
ham’s.determination; and it 
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tence, an inflammation in the throat 
end’to Arundell’s life. This inci- 
jonable degree of superstition con- 
the times, the Lollards transformed into a 
judgment, 
entrance doorway of this room is five feet 
high, 21 inches wide, and 1 ft. 7 in. deep. 
itself is 12 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 
igh. The windows are 2 ft. 4 in. high, and 
ft. 2 in. wide, within side; and about half the 
dimeusions on the —_ 
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dhs cyppe me out of all compene amen 
Thomas Bacar—ihe esto morineus 
Hic avit—Austin—John Worth 
Chessam Doctor—Nosce te ips'm 
Farley—ihe—John (Johan) Fyocke 
Pierre Amackki, (John York.) 

Beneath the annexed view of the interiot 
of this apartment is engraved a fac-simile of 
the greater part of this writing, with the 
several marks and characters, from which 
the reader can form his own. conelusions. 

Not only was Lambeth palace thus em- 
ployed for the punishment of ecclesiastical 
offenders; for Queen Elizabeth appropriated 
it also as a state-prison: besides committing 
the two popish prelates, Tunstall and Thir- 
leby, to the — of the archbishop, her 

esty impriso here other persons of 
tank. Here the Earl of Essex was confined 
before he was sent to the Tower. It was 
usual for the prisoners to be kept in separate 
— and to eat at the archbishop’s 


e. 

Of the expense of building the Lollards® 
Tower, a record exists; each item being set 
down in a pera ar ay" steward’s 
accounts: of the z these it appears 
that the building cust Arehbis » Chi : 
in the whole, 278% 2s. 114d. ry foot in 
height, including the whole circumference, 
cost 13s. 4d. for the work. ‘Phe iron-work 
used about the windows and doors amounted 
to 1,3224lbs.. in weight, at three-halfpence 
per pound, to 10/. 148. 114d.; and 3,000: 
bricks were used for stopping the windows 
between the chapel and that tower. On the 
exterior west side is a tabernacle, or niche, in 
which was placed the image of St. Thomas 
a which image cost J38. 4d. A 
bricklayer and: a tiler’s wages were then by 
the day, with victuals, 4d., without victuals, 
6d. or 6$d.; a Jabourer’s with victuals, 3d., 
without victuals, 3$¢. But most of this 
Tower was built by the or, as the com> 
puters call it, the great} 

Another memorial of religious: persecution, 
the subject of the second engraving, remains 
to be noticed. This is'a he. yen. ew ad- 
joining the porter’s lodge, and supposed to 

ave been anciemtly as'a secondary re 
son for confining the overflowings of the Lol- 
lards’ Tower.{ This room contains three 
strong iron rings fastened in the wall, and 
which have evidently remained there from its: 
first. erection. It 1s guarded by a double: 
door: the windows are high and narrow, and 
the walls, which are lined with stone, are of: 
Prodigious thickness. An) additional proof 
of the ancient appropriation of this room is, 
that here is the same description of writing as 
in the Lollards’ Tower, cut in the wall t) 


+ Brayley’s Londiniana, iii, 328, 

¢ It is very probable that such was the use of this 
prison ; though it must not be forgotten that. dun- 
geons occur in several old mansions; and iu these 
the lord or master was accustomed to confine his 
refractory servants, 
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name of Grafton, in the old English charac- 
ter, is perfectly legible; and near to it are to 
be seen a cross and other figures rudely de- 
lineated. On the right side of the page is 
seen the entrance door-way to this dreary 
prison. 

The annexed engravings have been reduced 
from a folio Description of Lambeth Palace, 
published by Messrs. Herbert and Brayley, 
in the year 1806. 








THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 


Tue poetry of Mrs. Norton comes on the 
sense like a sweet, low, mo strain of 
music, heard from some garden, or woody 
knoll, in a calm summer twilight; not 
ing or astonishing with bursts of high 
enthusiasm, but ing the heart with 
sadly-pleasing dreams. She is the 
of the affections,—of high-toned feeling, and 
lofty sentiment. She unravels with delicate 
tact, the sources of those emotions of mind 
which bring into play the better part of our 
nature, and, denizens as we are, of this toil- 
some earth of dust and clay, keep alive the 
memory of our higher destination. She is in 
poetry, as Mrs. Opie was in prose, the mis- 
tress of that fine and strictly feminine art, of 
unfolding the — = tenderly sensitive 
feelings, which, fine as the gossamer’s wing 
in their texture, pass unobserved, or are rudely 
torn, by contact with this “ working-day 
world.” - Graceful as herself, her i are 
redolent of the sweet memories of early youth, 
of flowers, of birds of beauty, of unworn and 
unworldly feeling; she has no communion 
with ‘the. hard, dry details of matter-of-fact 
existence,—with the cold realities of this 
nether world—with what Ossian calls ‘“ the 
dark, brown years which bring no joy on their 
wing.” Her name is associated with thoughts 
that “ lie too deep for tears,” or with “ tears 
so pleasant, you would — weep such 
pleasant tears for ever!” Sorrows of 


Rosalie, and, of her minor ss Mona’ 


Water, axe perhaps the happiest efforts of 
her muse, in which, if she does not soar high 
enough to bring down breathing thoughts 
and: buming words from the lofty heights 
of Parnassus, at least she culls from the green 
sides, and by the fount of Helicon, sweet 
flowers of poesy, which “ope the sacred 
soutee of: sympathetic tears.” Of stern and 
most unenviable stuff must that heart be 
made, which could be unmoved over the tra- 
gedy of Mona Water. Well is the perfect 
submission of a vassal described under the 
iron sway of a feudal chief, when liberty and 
life were at the command of the liege lord. 
The boy, a widow’s only son, is despatched 
across the stormy water to bring back letters 
of import :— 
The orphan boy leapt lightly in, 
Bold was his eye, and ew of beauty, 
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And bright his smile, as thus he spoke, 
“I do but pay a vassal’s duty." : 
Wild burst the wind, wide flapp’d the sail, 
A crashing pea) of thunder followed, 
The gust swept o'er the water's face, 
And caverns in the deep lake hollowed ! 
The gust swept past, the waves grew calm, 
The thunder dea along the mountain ; 
But where was he who used to play, 
On sunvy days by Mona’s fountain ? 
His cold corpse floated to the shore, 
Where knelt his lone and shrieking mother, 
Aud bitterly she wept for him, 
The widow’s son who had no brother! . 


With pain the aiilfned fayers parted 
ith pain sti agers % 
And on the sand those letters dropp’d, 

His last dim thought—the faithful hearted! 


The remorseful chief offers gold; but the 
bitterness of despair gives a cutting irony to 
her reply: ; 

“ Will gold bring back the cheerful voice, * 
That used to win my heart from sorrow ; 
Will silver warm this frozen blood, 
Or make my heart less lone to-morrow?” 

The chieftain’s ter is. struck witha 
mortal disorder, which was believed, (in the 
remote region where this tragic scene, as the 
author was told, really took place) to be s 
judgment from heaven on his tyranny. In 
few words, a picture is presented of one has 
tening fast to the “ land 0’ the leel :” 

Her step fell on the old oak floor, 
As noiseless as the snow shower’s drifting, 
Aud from her sweet and serious eyes, 
Seldom they saw the dark lid lifting. 

The frail heroine, Rosalie, is made, as the 
just and certain consequence of her error, 
“ to start and agonize at every pore,” when 
the silent scorn of virtue passes by. She 
watches from her window a village wedding 
—the bride casts her eyes, upon Rosalie, but, 

Some grave ma herside, - ' 

prod ber, slowly ohe SitGlrew her opee 

. With a sad farewell glance of pity and surprise. 

Oh there was something in her ing lool 

Mingled with dread, that thir pny bey | 

My and sinfal spirit could not brook 

Gib telfetaateneh ements smears 

ju) * 

Tear aftr test in vain sway I'thook, 7 7 

As all with downcast glance went slowly by, 

As if they felt, not saw, some evil thing was nigh! 

Intercourse with fashionable life, in gene- 
ral considered so injurious to unsophisticated 
feeling, has not yet robbed Mrs. Norton of 
the and lively perception of moral 
beauty, which constitutes her poetry, if not 
of the first-esder, at least of that class which 

softens and amends the heart;-and from which 

we rise sadder but better. Let Irer_persevere 

in eliciting all holy affections, and tay she 

write “ no line which dying, she will wish to 

blot.” Anns R—. 
Kirton-Lindsey. 
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f@lanners anv Customs. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


[We quote our romised selection from that 
chapter of Mr. Wilkinson’s General View of 
t, which briefly notices the manners and 
customs of the ancient inhabitants of this 
jnteresting country; deduced by the inde- 
fatigable author from a comparison of the 
eculptures of the tombs of Thebes, and other 
of Egypt, with the accounts given by 
ancient authors. ] 
: Private Houses.—The houses of the 
tians were of crude brick, stuccoed within 
and without, and divided into a series of 
apartments, which seem to have been ar- 
tanged according to the will or taste of each 
individual, without any fixed plan established 
by the regulations of the priesthood. 
- Unnec prodigality, and worldly dis- 
play of riches, were cens as the offspring 
of arrogance and impiety; but the temples of 
the gods, the palace of the king, and the 
abodes of their pontiffs, comprehended within 
the same precincts which protected their sa- 
ered persons and commanded the respect of 
the people, were adorned with all that super- 
stitious arts could devise, or despotism com- 
man to execute.* Ponderous blocks 
those walls, which as a temple com- 
manded their religious awe,—as an impreg- 
nable fortress their. submission; and their 
national vanity was flattered by the subjects 
and execution of the sculptures and the 
deur of the monuments themselves. Not so 
their priyate mansions; crude bricks, a reve- 
gue to the government,} were deemed suffi- 
cient for the pretensions of the other classes ; 
and the apparent moderation of the priests, 
who also similar <weling planes, 
independent of their apartments in the tem- 
ples, would etrnar | silence any murmur 
which the discontented might venture to ex- 
These houses, whose construction 
tiffored a ie to tes 7 Heap consist- 
ed frequently of a ground-floor an upper 
pg 79 = terrace, cooled by the air, which 
awooden malquft conducted down its slope. 
«® It is perhaps with reason that Voltaire considers 
the pyramids monuments of tyrannical power. He- 


todotus would lead us to su they were erected 
y to the will of the suverdotal Order, which is 


were stamped with the king’s or with a 
t 


“t 

ct name, and were . Thus 
Zope were com to make tine hen the 

Wags, not for a stated time, but erg Be ond whole 

teigns, and after the building of Pithom and 

:} They are used throughout the East at the 


pre- 
atk day, on the summits of the houses. They are 


of similar materials, They 
frequently only of reeds stuccoed. 
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The entrance, either at the corner or centre 
of the front, was closed by a door of a single 
or double valve, and the windows had shut- 
ters of a similar form. Sometimes the inte- 
tior was laid out in a series of chambers, 
encompassing a square court, in whose cen- 
tre stood a tree or a font of water. Many 
were surrounded by an extensive garden, 
with a large reservoir for the purpose of irri- 
gation ; lotus flowers floated on the surface, 
rows of trees shaded its banks, and the pro- 
prietor and his friends frequently amused 
themselves there by angling, or by an excur- 
sion in a light boat towed by his servants. 

Houses of a more extensive plan, besides 
a garden, or spacious court, which inclosed 
them, were furnished with large propyla and 
false obelisks,§ and imitated the distribution 
of the parts of a temple. 

The cellars oceupied a part of the ground 
floor; and the sitting rooms, for the enter- 
tainment of their guests, were sometimes on 
the upper story, or on a level with the court- 
yard. Their granaries were generally in the 
outhouses, and their roofs, like many of the 
houses || themselves, formed of crude brick 
vaults, attest the invention of the arch from 
the earliest times into which Egyptian sculp- 


ture has given us an insight. 

The courtyard of the oll mansions was 
surrounded by a strong wall, defended and 
ornamented with a row of battlements, or 
spikes, ranged along its summit, and furnish- 
ed with two or more ways, with folding 
doors, the name of ava to whom 
belonged being frequently inscribed either on 
the lintels or im 

Gardens. — —S ges was divided into 
the vineyard, orchard, date and dom grove, 
besides the flower-garden, intersected by 
walks, shaded with rows of various trees, 
trimmed (apparently) into a rounded form.** 

The vineyard was one of the principal ob- 
jects of their care, and was watered by the 
pole and bucket (the shadvof of the present 
day), or by pails filled from the tank, and 
carried by a yoke +} on men’s shoulders.: 

These, indeed, and the foot-machine,{t were 
the principal and almost sole modes of irri- 

inted toimitate granite. Anins 

etluseay totem in ae jumas and d —— 
Beni Hassan. The Egyptians were noted for their 
fictitious woods and g imitations of precious 
stones. I have seen some clever imens of both, 
Their use of is mentioned in the Bible, and 
the skill requisite for making the molten calf argues 
the advancement already in art, 

f Sans Be = eens ed 





qT Cucifera Thebaica. 
®@ This may be from their mode of representing a 


tree. 
++ Exactly similar to that used by our milkmen. 
$t If they really had a water-wheel turned by the 
foot, as is sup) from Philo’s account, : 
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gation,* as well in their gardens as the fields, 
and reflect no small disgrace on the character 
of the priesthood. Men who could invent 
machinery for the transport and erection of 
the stupendous blocks of ponderous granite 
which still remain to attest their ingenuity, 
could not be ignorant of a much less labo- 
Tious mode of irrigation than mere manual 
labour.t| They were remarkable for their 

ing, and for their skill in every branch 
of science, and therefore, however I feel in- 
clined to admire the sage institutions and 
well-known wisdom of the tian priests, 
I cannot but blame such marked neglect of 
the comforts of their people on these occa- 
sions.t 

Much taste was frequently displayed in 
the mode of dressing their vines, which, 
trained over rafters supported by low columns, 
formed a series of shady avenues, and afford- 
ed, at the same time, great facility for gather- 
ing the ripened clusters. Nor were they 
neglected at that season by the superinten- 
dants of the vintage; and boys were con- 
stantly employed to frighten away the birds 
with a sling and the sound of the voice. 

Wine.—Their wine-press was of two kinds : 
in one, consisting of a 1 trough, the 
grapes were pressed by the feet; the other 
was a machine composed of levers, twisting 
and compressing a sack which contained the 
fruit; the juice, in both, discharging itself 
into a capacious vase ben wine, 
was preserved in amphorm, ranged along the 
walls in cellars, as at Pompeii and in ancient 
Greek houses; and, from the presence of a 
resinous sediment at the bottom of their 
broken fragments, now found at Thebes, we 
may conclude that the Egyptian wine par. 
took of the flavour common to that of the 
Greek islands, 

Wine was universally used by the rich 
throughout Upper and Lower t ;§ and 
beer, as we learn from Herodotus,|| was also 
made (probably for the consumption of the 
common people) in those where the 
land, suited to the culture of corn, could not 

© A sort of water-wheel or hydraulic screw seems 
afterwards to have been introduced.—Strabo, xvii. ; 
and Diod. i. 34. 

+ “ Egypt ® © where thou sowerdst thy seed and 
beget it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.” — 


Deut. xi. 10, 
% Much benefit would have ultimately accrued 
to themselves and 


was not 0 peremptorily required in Egypt 

at present, owii to the ter tion of the 
i oitiane 

i iu the tombs through- 
to the 


; ich, from finding ou 
that of the upper country) the “ wive of the North” 
among offerings at Thebes, appear to have been ex- 
to the Thebaid. Wine was also made of 
other fruits. Plin. lib. xiv. c. 16. He praises the 
Sebeanytic wine, lib. xiv. c. 7. 
iE ii. 77; and Strabo, lib. xvii., who also 
ealls it Zythus, Vide also Diod, i. 34 
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be spared for extensive plantations of the 
vine. For since the historian states that in 
the corn country “ they have no vines, and 
drink beer ”’ instead of wine, while the scul 
tures prove them to have been grown th 

out Egypt, and neither Diodorus nor Strabo 
seems to confine the use of beer to any parti- 
cular part of Egypt, we are forced, in order 
to reconcile these authorities, to admit that 
though wine was wniversally used by. the 
rich, the poorer classes were obliged, in the 
corn country, to be contented with the more 
ordinary drink the produce of their fields 
afforded them. “ Nor was the beverage,” 
says Diodorus, “ which they prepared 
barley much inferior, in point of flavour, to 
the juice of the grape;” and a grateful 
acidity was imparted to it by the lupin and 
an Assyrian root. 

Food. — Beans, the abhorrence of the 

tiesthood, were no donbt vey in 

m a very earl iod, but did not pro 
comtne tn af ae nt, the chief food of the 
lower orders. erodotus makes them at 
once an indigenous plant of the Nile (in 
which he is not supported by fact) when he 
asserts, ~ Me od were never wae the 
country, but if t few taneous 
orithey formed pn br oF food, nor fe 
if cooked, were they eaten by the ians.” 

is aversion, which originated in a supposed 
sanitary regulation, did not, however, pre- 
clude their cultivation; and whether we 
admit or reject the testimony of Diodorus, 
who says that some only abstained from their 
use, no religious prejudice would forbid their 
being given to or other cattle. That 
the priests may have considered themselves 
bound by a superstitious feeling to avoid 
them as impure, may easily be credited, and 
similar sanitary precautions forbade them to 
indulye in the fish both of the ocean and the 
Nile; in onions, and what was still more 
obnoxious, the meat of swine. But these 
rules were confined to the sacerdotal order; 
nor was even the swine, if we can believe 
Phutarch, prohibited to the other Egyptians 
at all times. 

Fish, indeed, constituted a very part 
of their food, and every one, excepting those 
of the priestly caste, was obliged by his reli- 
gion to eat once a year, on the 9th of Thoth, 
a fried fish before the door of his house. 
Such, too, was probably the case with beans; 
and the sole fact of their not having been 
sacred, at once points out that their prohi- 
bition did not extend to all the i 
But the mysterious abhorrence in which 
were held by the priesthgod was even im 
to some of the strangers they initiated, and 
the notions of Pythagoras on this and many 


4 The seeds of this plant had been introduced 
from Assyria into Egypt, where it was cultivated for 
this pu . Columella, lib. x. v. 113. He also 


pose. 
speaks of Pelusiac beer, or zythus, 
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aher subjects* were ey drawn 
from his study of the philosophy of 
Sports of the Field—The chase of the 
us was mostly an amusement, 
it was sometimes} taken for the 
sake of its hide, which was used for shields, 
aby the modern Ethiopians. 
e mode of ime 9 and securing the 
jpopotamus appears to have been very simi- 
be TO that now adopted about Sennar, It 
was first entangled by a mnning noose, at 
thie extremity of a long line wound upon a 
wel, and then struck by the spear of the 
t. This weapon consisted of a broad, 
flat blade, furnished with a deep tooth, or 
Barb, at the side, having attached to its 
upper end a strong rope of considerable 
length, running over the notched summit of 
4 wooden si which was inserted in the 
head or blade, like a common javelin. It 
was thrown of course in the same manner; 
but on striking, the shaft fell, and the iron 
head alone remained in the body of the ani- 
thal, which, on receiving a wound, plunged 
into deep water, the rope having been imme- 
by exertion, 
to the bout, 
, and the same 


fhe hippopotamus was d 
ftom which it again plun 
was repeated till it became perfectly exhaust- 
4; frequently receiving additional wounds, 
and being entangled by other nooses, which 
the attendants held ready, as it was brought 
within their reach. 


© Did not Pythagoras borrow his ideas of the 
a - eee (revived by Copernicus) from the Egyp- 


, + Its medicinal properties are mentioned by Pliny, 
xxviii. 8. It is no longer a native of Egypt, though 
Ethiopia. The crocodile is con- 


he other has in the front 
ftion of the other eight 
isthus: four central scales in two lines, with one 
@ialler one on each side of the u line, and two 
ind the second or lower line. first row of 
body cousists of six scales, the former variety 
having only four. The other scales of the body are 
néarly alike in both, They do not exceed eighteen 
nineteen feet, though travellers have tioned 
some of stupendous size. Pliny says “ Magnitudine 
bo lerumque duodeviginti cubita;” a later 
aut eves them forty feet; anda recent traveller 
at ledat fifty or sixty ; by which it might be inferred 
contin in length. I 





rw ee = , have — 
called alligators. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that they differ from that cpocke by the nose 
being much less broad and round at the end. The 
glands beneath the armafford musk. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINE 
; ISLANDS. 

(From Dr. Meyen's Voyage round the World.) 
Tar following are some additional particu- 
lats relative to the natural history of these 


islands, of which so little, comparatively 
speaking, is hitherto known :— 
the alligators are not uncommon 
in the Laguna, and do the inhabitants much 
injury, attacking horses, cows, and men, it is 
very remarkable that they never venture to 
meddle with the great joes, which, im 
meral on account of the heat, live the whole 

y in the lake. These buffaloes are ev 
pm ee seen We x canted en the lake, wii 
only a part of the , the very large ears, 
and. the 4 formidable horns, sore the water: 
They appear to be aboriginal in the Philip- 
pines, at least, we do not find any mention 
of their having been introduced by the Spa- 
niards. They are of enormous size, their 
horns from four to five feet long, with a space 
of five feet from tip to tip. They ate almost 
entirely black, with — any hair, have 
no dewlap, and are undoubtedly a different 
species from = * = about — 

are employed for draught and ot 

a ‘zultural serpeuths The Indians ride on 
them. They are very Gentle when not 
voked or frightened, and suffer little children 
to guide them. eae tay 

e saw great num of monkeys ; 
ate often found without tails, which, when 
driven by extreme hunger, they are said to 
bite off. 

Having collected a large number of plants, 
especially lichen and jungermannia, we left 
the island of Talim, to proceed to the little 
islands of Panician and Labujo, situated at 
ashort distance from Talim. The weather, 
meanwhile, ch and the rain fell in 
torrents; and, by the time we reached the 
island of Panician, which was covered with 
most luxuriant vegetation, it was — 
to effect a landing anywhere. We Ob» 
served, at some distance, large, SS, 
bodies, which we at first took 
ants’ nests, —— from the lofty trees 
that overhung the shores of this little island. 
The people on the shore called to us to fire 
into the trees, as these su birds’ nests 
were nothing less than the gigantic bats, 
known by the name of the flying dogs. We 
accordingly fired several shots at these thick 
masses, and the horrible creatures rose, with 
much exertion and frightful cries, into 
the air, several of them falling down dead, 
and others remaining suspended from the 
branches. The large hooks with which their 
wings and feet are furnished, enable them to 
cling firmly. They generally double them- 
selves up in a pear-shaped form, and laying 
hold of the branches with their hooks, their 
whole body is thus wrapped up in their 
wings. We rowed round the island, and, 
after repeated shots, brought the whole mul- 
titude that inhabits the woods into confusion. 
Notwithstanding the heavy rain, our party 
made a dreadful slaughter among them, and 
never did the use of the percussion-guns ap- 
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peat to.us more advantageous than on the 
present occasion. Such of the bats as had 
been. shot-at and fell into the water, dived 
as soon as we attempted to take them up, 
and thus we obtained only those which were 
shot dead upon the spot, and had fallen into 
the Jake. After the whole body, consisting 
of, perhaps, 160,000, had risen into the air, 
and filled the neighbourhood with their 
hideous cries, they returned and flew to the 
adjacent island of Labujo. The vermilion 
eyes of this animal, its large and hideous 
form, together with its frightful scream, ren- 
der it one of the most disgusting creatures 
on the face of the earth. e shot several 
which measured four feet from tip to tip of 
the extended wings. They live entirely on 
fruits, and, as they travel in such immense 
mumbers, they cause considerable Somer to 
farmer : plantains, mangoes, and guavas, 
‘othe crop ot which the labourer has looked 
forward for months, frequently disappear in 
night. 
we aie the wood, we found a large 
fig-tree, the fruit of which covered the 
und a foot deep, and on which some hogs 
just been feasting. Near it stood lofty 
oaks, with oval and pointed leaves, very 
smooth, resembling parchment, and small, 
broad acorns, the cups of which were very 
rough : it was undoubtedly a new species of 
quercus, but the time of blossom was already 
quite past. We came to an old, large tree, 
about six or seven feet in diameter, from the 
trunk of which, about a foot above the 
ground, issued a spring of cool (19° R), and 
particularly good water. The Indians, who 
cannot account for this sieuvier pr yan 
mon, regard the spring as sacred, and have 
hung near ita pha its of the bamboo 
cane, out of sabia, seas ' one who passes 
takes a draught of the water. 

One of the curiosities which the 
woods of the island of Lugon offer, is the 
leech, which we met with in the region of 
the arborescent ferns. It forms a new spe- 
cies, which we call sanguisuga tagalla, 
smaller than our officinal leech, broad, of a 
yellowish brown colour, and the upper part 
marked with small, irregular, black spots, 
and a fine black stripe running lengthwise 
down the back. This leech is Ulood-thirsty, 
but its bite leaves very small marks, on which 
account it would be much preferred in Eu- 
rope to those now in use. Before we had 
observed them, they got into our boots and 
began biting us: we felt the pain, but 
thought we had been bitten by ants, till, at 
last, our boots being filled with blood, our 
attention was aroused. We brought home 


two of them in spirits of wine. However 
fabulous this account of leeches living on 
trees may appear, it is, nevertheles, correct ; 
and we must learn to believe that there are 
leeches which can live in damp air, just as 
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conferve are known to be generated ina, 
moist atmosphere — a circumstance which 
the celebrated Swedish writer on Alga: could 
not comprehend, and was uncourteous enough 
to declare to be a falsehood. 





CHANGE IN THE COLOUR OF THE CHAMELEON: 
A new theory of this phenomenon is given 
in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Jour. 
cal, for October, 1834, by H. Milne Edwards, 
- The author details the phenomena 

which he had had an opportunity of observ. 
ing in two chameleons living, and the results 
of his researches, after the animals had died, 
on the structure of their skin and the parts 
immediately beneath it. His conclusions are 
these :— ; 

Ist, That the change in the colour of 
chameleons does not depend essentially either 
on the more or less considerable swelling of 
their bodies, or the changes which might 
hence result on the condition of their blood 
or of their circulation ; nor does it depend on 
the greater or less distance which may exist 
between the several cutaneous tubercles; al- 
though it is not to be denied that these 
Circumstances probably exercise some influ. 
ence upon the phenomenon. 
_ 2dly, That there exists in the skin of these, 
animals two layers of membranous pigment, 
placed the one above the other, but arranged 
in such a way as to appear simultaneously 
under the gcarf-skin, and sometimes so that 
the one may conceal the other. 

3dly, That every thing remarkable in the 
changes of colour which manifest themselves 
in the chameleon may be explained by the’ 
appearance of the pigment of the deeper 
layer, to an extent more or less considerable, 
in the midst of the pigment of the superficial 
layer, or from its disappearance eath 
this layer. 

4thly, That these displacements of the 
deeper pigment can in reality occur; and it 
is probably a consequence of them that the 
chameleon’s colour changes during life, and 
May continue to change even after death, 

Stbly, That there exists a close fnalogy be- 
tween the mechanism by the help of which. 
the changes of colour appear to take place in 
these reptiles, and that vaick deen * 
successive appearance and disap 4 
coloured A in the mantles oF several of 
the cephalopode mollusca. 
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GILBERT GURNEY—MORE OF DALY’S FUN. 


[Hers is another specimen of Daly’s practi- 
cal joking. The scene is at Lady Woiver- 
hampton’s—a uerade— a féte after a 





new fashion—live fish in the drawing-room,: 
and a cow on the staircase.” Gilbert wears 
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amasque and domino, but Daly appears in 
the early part of the evening us a Jew-boy, 
ing macaroon cakes, his man_ havi 
spri in with his sugar certain powders, 
which, however salutary taken now and 
then, are not usually administered in a ball- 


room. 

. When we approached the mansion, a 
string of carri checked our advance— 
noise ‘and confusion were heard on every side 
—the lashing of coachmen’s whips—the loud 


bawling of constables and Bow-street officers 
—the hs of the congregated groups, as 
some grotesque character stepped across the 


trottoir into the house—the distant clang of 
cymbals, and the beat of drums, which came 
wafted on the air from her ladyship’s hall— 
all.combined to whet the appetite for action, 
and it seemed an hour betore we found our 
worthy No, 225 opposite the entrance to the 


mad scene of brilliancy and fun. Out I joker 


ttepped—I° created no visible sensation 
amongst the throng; but when Daly stepped 
out with his beard and bundle, which, much 
to my horror, developed itself in the form of a 
basket full of “ macaroon cakes,” the surround- 

crowd cried out “ Moses, give us a cake,” 
“Tsay, Moeey,” and indeed diverted them- 
selves so much at his expense, that I almost 
wondered he did not favour them with a taste 


his stock. 
If the confusion outside the house were 


Daly had told me, I 
pe, that our noble hostess pro having 
cow deposited in a sort of arbour at the top 
of the first flight of stairs, in which one of the 
reetest girls that ever lived was to be dis- 
in the costume of a milk-maid, sup- 
posed to be employed in her rustic vocation, 
while the company were to be perpetually re- 
with syllabubs, imaginatively con- 
from the produce of her toil. 
When we reached the hall, we might as 
well have had no tickets; we found all the 
styants.and several of the male visiters en- 
gaged in one action—screams above 
were to by shouts below, in the 
midst of which I observed two butchers, in 
their ordi cosume, assiduously employed 
in the divided task of aoianael i ing a 
luge bullock down the flight of stairs, at the 
top of which was the dairy-maid’s bower— 
the more they roared, the more they coaxed, 
wd the more they kicked, the less would the 
bullock stir, and it was not until the greatest 
tkill, judgment, and imity had been 
yed, that the vast monster was got out 
atreet-door Aap as if angry at being 
a scene where everything else was in 
= and therefore pipe y | he made a 
wdden dash emenart = a and - 
, to the infinite peril of panes, pannels, 
les, perches, and platforms. 
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“ Isn't that good fun ?” said Daly to me: 
“ now come along—this is the time for the 
macaroons—‘ the labour we delight in physics 
pain ;’—-see—watch—and mark the sequel.” 

I followed my friend up the staircase :. we 
proceeded to the drawing-room, where a circle 
was formed round Lady Wolverhampton, who 
was expatiating in no measured terms upc 
the infamous conduct of the man who 
promised to send her a nice, elegant, lady-like 
cow, to stand Hermione-like in the glass case 
by the side of the lovely milk-maid, but who, 
instead, had with great labour and difficulty 
squeezed a huge over-fed bullock into the 
place. The moment I heard the dear 
countess telling her story, a thought flashed 
across me—the butcher, to see whom Daly 
had been so anxious before dinner, was no 
doubt the traitorous cause of the mishap 
under the malign influence of the practical 


The scene was beautiful and gay—the va- 
tiety of masks—the diversity of costume—the 
boisterous mirth of the Moll ns, and 
Irish haymakers, flirting with delicate die- 
away nuns, and aristocratic flower-girls—fat 
monks, dancing with Swiss peasants—knights: 
in armour, lounging on sofas with Indian 
queens— Doctor Oilapod, in close conversation 
with Alexander the Great—and Caleb Quo- 


tem seri ing a point of etiquette 
with Henry the Fourth of p Ail It a all 
exceedingly fascinating and intoxicating, and 
the bull having been disposed of, harmony 
was restored— distarbed only by a shrill cry 
of “ Macaroons—cak macaroons 
—who'll buy ?—who’'ll. buy?” I saw the 
fiend of fun ap h. In an instant, as he 
had anticipated, an attack was made upon 
his basket, and everybody who wore a mask, 
in which eating was practicable, began con- 
suming the fruits of their impetuosity. I. 
d the consequences, not only to the 
sufferers, but to Daly himself, who, if dis- 
covered, would of course be subject to all the 
serious penalties which such a trick must 
naturally entail upon him. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the distribution taken place, (long 
before the sickening effects could show them- 
selves,) when I felt a sudden twitch at m 
elbow; I looked round, and saw a Spani 
lee close at my side. I wasstartled. I 
never visited a uerade before. 

“ Who are you ?” said I. ' 

“ All the cakes are gone,” whispered the 
mask; “so is the and cloak—I’m 
here :” it was of course Daly. 

“ Come with me,” said he; “ I will intro- 
duce you to Lady Wolverhampton ;—it is 

ite prudent to do so. She will see my 

ress and yours, and then she can’t suspect 
either of us of being the macaroon cake 
seller; take care ingratiate 
make yourself amiable—she’s as 


lf— 
= 
as an , and not very unlike one—hem !” 
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I followed him, and found myself in a mo- 
ment at the side of the countess. 

* Countess,” said he. 

‘© Who are you ?” said her ladyship. 

“ Mufti,” whispered Daly. 

What, so smart, Daly!” said she: (Mufti 
being the mystic word by which he made 
himself known)—“ a grandee ?” 

% Yes,” said Daly. “ This is my friend 
Gurney, of whom I have spoken—agreeable 
creature—sings like a syren—talks like a 

jie—quite delightful.” 


’ ® And I am delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance,” said her ladyship. 
I bowed. 


® Unmask for a moment,” said Daly; “let 
the countess see the ‘human face divine,’ else 
when her ladyship invites you to meet me at 
dinner here next Tuesday week, at seven 
o'clock, she may perhaps be disappointed.” 

“ Don’t mind him, Mr. Gurney,” said her 
ladyship ; “ I shall be very glad to see you 
whenever you will do me the kindness to call. 
But, Daly, now tell me, had you no hand in 
the business of the bullock ?” 

“ Bullock!” said Daly. “I! my dear 

” 


Hereabouts the room began to thin—the 
dancers seemed particularly anxious to get 
fresh air—several persons were seen evidently 
much disordered, and the whole corps ap- 

in confusion. 

“What's the matter now?” said Lady 
Wolve on. 

J don’t know, my dear Peaneon said a 

respectable old , with a tissue 
tatben on her head; “ bat Kate Ga Fauny 
ate both taken unaccountably ill, and so is 


Lieutenant Griggs of the Life Guards, who 
was dancing with one of them; and as for 
poor Lady Hizabeth Grogan, I believe she is 
dying.” 


A new confusion here arose—the maca- 
roons were evidently di ing with the 
company ; however, only a small portion had 
been poisoned, and to my delight I found, 
that = a good many of both sexes 
were considerably di by their own 
anxiety to eat the things, there was still a 
maguificent crowd to carry on the affairs of 
the evening. In the midst of the eméarras, 
which to the hostess was of course inexplica- 
ble, the: arrival of a prince of the blood, who 
came unmasked, gave @ new zest to the scene, 
and the delight which the countess experienced 
at his highness’s appearance, rendered 
her wholly insensible to the imdisposition of 
her numerous who were labouri 
under the effects of Daly’s performances. 

Almost immediately after the countess had 
secured the conversation of his royal highness, 
who seated himself on an ottoman in a smail 
circular toom, and while he was graciously 
complimenting her upon the beauty of the 
scene, the candles by which it was lighted 
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began almost simultaneously to perform of 
themselves an operation called “ guttering 
down,” and then go out with a sort of unsa. 
tisfactory y splash of wax—a result produced, as 
I afterwards discovered, by an ingenious de. 
vice of Daly’s. The consequence was, a 
nearly total eclipse, attended by an extremely 
unpleasant smell, Poor Lady Wolverhamp. 
ten, who confided in Daly, called him to her, 
and mourning this new calamity, begged him 
to order fresh lights, which, with an air of 
subservient activity, he immediately did ; but 
as he went, he whispered me to suggest to 
her ladyship the expediency of burning some 
sort of perfume in the circular room. The 
idea was instantly adopted bby ladyship, 
who, directing me to a beautiful fillagree bor 
which lay on one of the tables, requested me 
to put three or four of the pastilles which it 
contained into a burner on the chimney-piece. 
I obeyed her ladyship’s orders, and the instant 
I set light to them they exploded; and con- 
tinued flashing and snapping and blazing 
till they were burned out, being neither more 
nor less than four “ devils” or “ wild fires,” 
such as we were in the habit of making at 
school, and which, looking precisely like pas- 
tilles, some mischievous elf had deposited in 
the box instead of the real article. The result 
was, a considerable alarm, an abominable 
smell, and a smoke so thick that his royal 
highness was seized with a desperate fit of 
coughing, and all the windows were throwi 
open to dissipate the obscurity. 

The moment the devils took fire, I was 
convinced that Daly was also the author of 
this affair—that he made the exchange, 
and set me upon making the proposition, ia 
order to bring his scheme into play. How. 
ever, the rooms were cleaned and refrigerated 
—fresh candles were brought, things resumed 
their wonted gaiety, and Daly made his te- 
appearance. 

I ough » perhaps, here to observe, that 
along ptincipal drawing-room, a canal, 
some three feet deep, had been constructed, 
with an embankment of moss, and coral, and 
shells, in which the much talked-of fish were 
destined to disport themselves, but by the time 
we got there their swimming had ceased 
Daly had dosed them with coculus indicus 
jest before he left the house in the afternoon, 
and when we arrived at night they were all 
floating on their backs, dead drunk from the 
effects of the deleterious drug. 

It was now nearly two; and I—strange to 
say—felt very much disposed for supper. I 

ey mentor whether such a meal was 
 Supper!’’ said Daly; “to be sure—it is 
the point of the epigram:; the sugar after the 


ic—all regular sit down; hot 
ke Bitations and fun! none of your sill 
up absurdities. 
One of the bands here struck up,. “ the 
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Roast Beef of Old England,” as a signal that 
aanroose banquet was ready; and ac- 
cordingly eve sparkled, every beat, 
every y rushed f forward, regardless of order, 
décorum, or decency, in the grand attack 
upon the countess’ refection. The countess, 
however, having made proper arrangements, 
and knowing Sona of be net a 
people upon thi icular subject, le- 
sired her house steward to complete + = 
preparations for supper destin t his 
toyal highness and his select party in the 
circular tent room, immediately under the 
one in which he had been sitting, and where 
covers were laid for twenty; and as soon as 
‘all was ready, to bring her. the key of the 
door, so that when she led the prince to the 
tent, she might open the little paradise to his 
tiew, and be sure that nobody else could 
make eo upon the sanctum. —— 
ing to order, everything was arranged, the 
tent lighted, and the 4 brought, cetons 
alone being to be served after the é/ite had 
taken their places. 

a * e = * * * 


Another dreadful mishap had occurred 
Gince we quitted the drawing-rooms, of which 
intelligence was brought us by common re- 
ee which it seemed as if Lad 

pton had been that night m: 
éut for the sport of fortune. Her ladyship, as 
it had been arranged, conducted the prince to 
the tent room—his royal highness giving her 
his arm, and leading the noble guests who 
had been favoured with a command to join 
the royal party. Arrived at the door of the 

r 


ee 
willingly obeyed the appeal, the datéants 


ee y 
tails of prawns ee ee 
cloth, and wel piled upon 
tech‘ather Za the middle of the once fective 


The confusion of the countess was beyond 
description—the laughter of the prince be- 
tae belief—to him. it was a capital joke—to 
ladyship, a serious evil: how it had oc- 


fétri: scene, if I 
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mained so until now, had not Daly told me, 
in our way home, that having gone out into 
the garden in order to get rid of the Jew’s 
dress and basket, where he deposited them, 
he found a band of Pandean minstrels, puff: 
ing their hearts out into their pipes, to which 
nobody listened, and being resolved, if pos- 
sible, to destroy the royal monopoly in the 
tent room, to which he not been invited, 
and which, although locked towards the lob- 
by, opened on to the lawn, he directed the 
bows | performers to go in at the window, 
which he set wide for the purpose, and get 
their supper; advising them by no means to 
call for anything that was not there already 
—to eat and drink what they could, to make 
as much haste as possible, and when they 
had done to lock the door on the outside, 
and throw the key into the two yards square 
pond, which in rainy weather served as a 
wet dock to her ladyship’s pet swan. All of 
which instructions, it appeared, the said Pan- 
deans followed to the very letter; and thus, 
to his infinite delight, caused that confusion 
in which his heart so wonderfully rejoiced. 

The sun had superseded the lamps and 
candles—the decorations of the preceding 
night had lost their freshness; even the 
flowers were drooping—the lovely girls looked 
heggard, and the elderly ladies horrid—the 
rouge burnt blue on their cheeks, and there 
was not a curl in the whole community. 
Masks and character-dresses lay heaped in 
corners, disregarded; and people, in their 
own proper persons, were d' isin, 
the humours and delights of the party, listen- 
ing, listlessly, for the announcement of the 
carriages which were to take them away ;— 
the vapour of tea and coffee which were 
served, were the only refreshments of the 
the morning air, 
which some of the most venturous of the girls 
dared to admit through the open windows, 
po id the warnings of their more prudent 
mothers. 


Ts \ 

I soon found Daly, and we retired together 
—my head aching—my heart not easy—tired 
—worn ont—and as much fatigued as if I 
had travelled a journey of two hundred miles. 
—Abridged from the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

NEGRO QUARREL. 

From the “Cruise of the Midge,” in Blackwood’s 
ties Migisinay 
Wes had several negroes amon; 
beams, one of whom, a sail- . was busy 
close to where I lay, with his palm and 


ing was needle, following his vocation, and mending 
teady, and the key taken to her ladship. a sait on deck—another black diamond, a 
Consternation rei , sod his royal highness sort of half-inch carpenter, was busy with 
had to ve-aseend the stairs, and wait until the some job abaft of him. I had often noticed 
whole. affair was QF course FE before, the iar mede in which 


Was as ignorant as my neighbours of the q' 


Cause of this calamity, and should have re- 


negroes 
uarrel. JF would say that they did so very 
classically, after the model-of Homer’s herees, 
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for instance, for they generally prelude their 
combats with long speeches—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to call their method 
the Socratic mode of fighting—as they com- 
mence and carry on with a series of questions, 
growing more and more stinging as they pro- 
ceed, until a fight becomes unavoidable; as 
in the present case. 

. The origin of the dispute was rather com- 
plex. There was an Indian boy on hoard ; 
aud this lad, Lennox, with-« spice of his 
origioal calling, had been in the habit of 
teaching to read and to learn: a variety of 
infantile lessons, which he in turn took de- 
light in retailing to the negroes; and there 
he is working away at this moment, reversing 
the order of things—the young teaching the 


old. 

Palmneedle appears a very dull scholar, 
while Chip, I can ive, is sharp enough, 
and takes delight in piquin gr © Chip 
says his lesson glibly. ‘“ Ah, daddy Chip, 
you shall make one parson by and by—quite 
cleber dis morning—eo now, Palmneedle, 
come along,” and Palmy also acquitted him- 
self tolerably for some time. 

What you call hanimal hab four legs ?” 
said Indio, in continuation of the lesson, and 
holding up four fingers. 
~ “One cow,” promptly rejoined Palmneedle, 
working away at the sail he was anys, 

“ Yes—to be sure! certainly one cow 
four legs ; but what is de cow call ”” 

“Oh, some time Nancy, some time Juba.” 

“ Stupid—I mean what you call ebery 
cow.” 

. “ How de debil should I sabe, Indio ?”” 

“ Becaase,” said Indio, “1 tell you dis 
morning already, one, tree, five time; but 
stop, I sall find one way to make you re- 
member. How much feets you hab yourself 
surely you can tell me dat ?” 

_ “ Two—I hab two feets—dere.” 

_ © Den, what is you call ?” 

on 0 quadruped. You tink I don’t know 
; “One quadruped! ho, ho—I know you 
would say so—you say so yesterday—really 
you wery mosh blockhead indeed—dat is 
what de cow is call, man. You !—why you 
is call one omnivorous biped widout fedder— 
dat is what you is call; and de reason, Massa 
Lennox tell me, is, because you nyam as mosh 
as ever you can get, and don’t wear no fedder 
like one fowl—mind dat—you is one omni- 
vorous biped.’? Here Chip began, I saw, to 
quiz Palmy also. ; , 

* Now, Massa Indio,” said the former, 
“ let me be coolmassa one leetle piece. I say, 
Palmy, it is find dat you hab two feets—dat 
you eats all you can grab,” ame Se a 
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than any thing else). “Now, dete is dat 
ugly old one-foot-neger ome (the fellow 
was black as a sloe himself), “ wid his 
wooden leg, what would you call he ? tink 
well now; he only hab one leg, you know.” 

_ “One unicorn,” said Palmy, after a pause, 
and scratching his woolly skull. But my 
laughter here put an end to the school, and 
was the innocent means of stirring up Palmy’s 
wrath, who, mortified at perceiving that I 
considered the others had been quizzing him, 
was not long of endeavouring to work out 
his revenge. Slow as he might be at his 
learning, he was any thing but slow in. this, 
Palmneedle now took the lead in the dia. 
logue. “Chip,” said Palmy, “ enough of 
nonsense ; 80 tell me how you lef de good old 
woman, your moder, eh ?” 
me was caulking his seam, laid 
down his caulking-iron and mallet, pulled up 
his sleeve, fidgeted with the waistband of his 
trousers, turned his quid, spit in his fist, and 
again commenced operations, bling out 
very fare “ my moder is dead.” He had 
Clearly: taken ce, as Palmy evidently 
expected he would do; but why I could not 


divine. Palmy proceeded in his lesson of 
“ teasing made easy.” 
“ Nice old woman—sorry to hear dat.” 


The rascal had known it, however, all along. 
“ Ah, now I remember; she was much swell 
when I last see him—and face bloat—Ah, 
1 feared,. for long time, she would take to 
nyam dirt at last. 

“ Who tell ao so—who say my moder 
eat dirt ?” cried Chip, deeply stung; for the 
greatest affront you can put on a negro, isto 
cast in his teeth either that he himself, or 
some of his near of kin, labour under that 
mysterious complaint, mad d’estomac. 

“ Oh, nobody,” rejoi Palmy, with a 
careless toss of the ; “I only tought 
she look wery like it—glad to hear it was not 
80 how lever—but sartain she look 
mosh like it—you mos allow dat 
Chip?” The carpenter made no answer, 
ee mee ne 

gan to sing in great apparently, 
ing 8 wicked glance cary noe tnd toon at 
his crony, who thundered away, rap, rap, rap, 
and thump, thump, thump, on the deck, pay- 
ing the seam, ie shuffled along, with to- 
bacco juice most copiously. At length he 
got up and passed forward. Palmy sang 

uder and louder. 
of mind you don’t change your tune 
before long, my boy,” said I to myself. 

Chip now returned, carrying a pot of mol- 
ten pitch in his hand. As he stepped over 
Palmy’s leg, he spilt, by accident, of course, 
some of the hot fluid on his foot. 

“ Broder Palmneedle—broder Palmneedle 
—I am wery sorry; but it was one haxident, 

know.” 

Palmy winced a little, but said nothing; 
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and the master of the schooner coming on 
deck, sent Chip to stretch the sail in some 
particular way, and to hold it there, for the 
convenience of the sailmaker. Every thing 
remained quiet between them as long as the 
skipper was near, and I continued my reed- 
ing ; but very shortly, I heard symptoms of 
the scald operating on our sailmaker’s tem. 
per, as the affront done on the carpenter's, 

Quoth Chip to Palmneedle, as he sat down 
on deck, and took hold of the sail, “ Really 
hope I haven’t burnt you, ater all, Palm- 
needle ?” 


some i holding his toe hard with one hand ; 

see have nearly broken 

Why did Sib hit me, sir, wid de 

lew of dat heavy sail, sir, as if it had been 
Did you do it 0” propos ?” 


the deck once more, missing the toe for the 
i hairbreadth, and only 
Palmy’s activity in withdrawing it. 
At this Palmy’s pent-up wrath fairly ex- 

» and ‘he smote Chip incontinently 

_ the pate with his iron marli 


and spurring, and biting, and buck- 
ing each other with their heads ike maniacs, 

monkeys in the hyd hobia, until the 
tow attracted the attention o the rest of the 
crew, and they were separated. 


Potes of a Reaver, 


WHITE ANTS. 

Aw intelli t correspondent of the Geogra- 

In a Island, the — ant Hsp its 
Pyrami welling to the height of seven 
or eight feet. Tt infests the houses, and 
destroys everything that comes in its way. 
These insects mate their approach by form- 
ing an earthen gallery, under cover of which 
they advance in myriads, and commit terrible 
ions. They cut through all bale 
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put in our ‘stores, such as canvass, blana 
ets, shirts, trousers, and even shues. They 
are so rapid in their operations, that I know 
instances where bales, containing two dozen 
of shirts each, each shirt one above 
the other, and placed on shelves four feet 
from the floor, and six inches from the wall; 
have been perforated h and through 
in twenty-four hours, notwithstanding that 
the storekeeper examined the bales every day, 
and that un the day previous to those disco. 
veries, not an ant was to be seen in the store, 
But these insects do not confine their attacks 
to bale goods. They entered m: cellar, and 
in a few days’ time destroyed te dozen of 
claret; and during a period of four days, 
while one of the soldiers was in the hospital, 
they completely gutted his knapsack, which, 
was hanging on a peg in the barrack-room, 
and contained all his. necessaries. They 
spread through it in all directions, and de- 
stroyed his shirts, trousers, stockin » jacket, 
shoes, and even razors. Of the Inter, the 
blades were encased in rust, from the mois- 
ture, or viscus, which insects carry 
along with them, and the horn handles were 
ane Commahs z o as three or 
flour weeks, estroyed thirty pounds 
worth of clothe, one pe rahe ped twen' 
feet long, three hundred feet of timber in the 
timber house, — —— boxes in = 
Magazine, si five pairs of trousers, an 
twen' shes, Seock-Locks in the engineer's 
store-house. 





PICTURE-WRITING, 
Tue 
has 


says the Reverend Mr. Ellis, in an Appendix 
to his valuable work entitled Polynesian Re- 
searches, “we met with a few specimens of 
what may perhaps be termed the first efforts 
of an uncivilized people towards the con- 
struction of a language of symbols. Along 
the rope a — both on the poms ae west 
sides, we frequently saw a number o} straigh € 
lines, conhacies, rae concentric rings, with 
some rude imitations of the human i 
cut or carved in- the compact rocks of lava: 
They did not appear to have been cut with 
an iron instrument, but with a stone 4 
or a stone less frangible ~~ the rock on 
which they were yed. inquiry, we 
found they they pr made "Dy former 
travellers, from a motive similar to that which 
induces a person to carve his initials on a 
stone or tree, or a traveller to record his name 
in an album,—to inform his successors that 
he had been there. When there were @ 
number of concentric circles with’ a dot or 
mark in the centre, the dot signified a man; 
and the number of rings denoted the number 
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of the which had circum-ambulated the 
island. hen there was a ring, and a num- 
ber of marks, it denoted the same ; the num- 
ber of marks showing of how many the party 
consisted; and the ring, that they had tra- 
velled completely round the island: but when 
there was only a semicircle, it denoted that 
they had returned after reaching the place 
where it was made. In some of the islands 
we have seen the outline of a fish portrayed 
in the same manner, to denote that one of 
that species or size had been taken near the 
spot: sometimes the dimensions of an ex- 
ceedingly large fruit, &e., are marked in the 
same way.” 





CABOOL. 
From the recent Travels. of M and 
€ of lesers. Conolly 


Caxoor is a noisy and bustling city; the 
great bazaar, or “ Chouchut,” is an 
arcade nearly 600 feet long, and about thirty 


broad, diviced into four — There 
are few such bazaars in t * sar mers 
wonders at the silks, cloths, and goods, ar- 
ae —_ its piazzas; ani the quantity of 
its, grapes, pears, apples, quinces, 

and melons. In the. poulterers’ shops are 
snipes, ducks, partridges, plover, and other 
— Each trade has its separate bazaar: 
are booksellers and stationers; much of 

the. paper is Russian, and of a blue colour. 
A white jelly strained from snow called “ Fa. 
lodeh,”’ ak blanched rhubarb called “ Rhu- 
wash,” are great favourites with the people. 
Few cook at home, and Caboo! is famous for 
its. kabobs. or cooked meats. There are no 
wheeled carriages in the town; the, streets 
are not very, narrow, and axe intersected with 
small covered aqueducts of clean water; they, 
are kept in order. The, houses are built 
of sun-dried bricks and woed, few of them 
more, than two stories, high ; the population 
ig 60,000 souls, The | river runs 
sae ae gy city, and ig reported to, have 
inup it, three different times. During 
rain there is. not a dirtier place than Cabool. 
According to the. natives, the city is 6,000 
old:;, it. was once, with Ghigai, tribu- 

tary, to Bameean, but-is.now the capital over 
both; it. ig. aid to have been once named 
Zabool, hence the name of Zabpolistan, It 
is, a popular belief that-when the devil was 
cast out of. heayen, he. fell in Cabool. There 
are not. exaetly traditions of Alexander here; 
but, both Herat and Lahore are said to. have 
been. founded by slaves of that conqueror, 
called, Heri (the old name: of Herat) and 
re.. No coins were except a 
Cufie coin, of years old, and 


Teenomeat — ys one at the mint 
, , Se ‘shape of a sparrow’s egg: 
triangular and square coins are aon 
the latter belonging to the age of Akbar, A 
colony of Armenians, consisting of some 
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hundreds, were introduced into Cabool by 
Nadir and Ahmed Shah from Joolfa and 
Meshid in Persia, of whom only twenty-one 
poe are now remaining; and there are 

three Jewish families out of one hundred 
which it could boast last year. 

Caboal is 6,000 feet above the sea, and its 
gardens, which are all beautiful, were now in 
full blessom, and afforded a great variety of 
fruits and flowers. The people are passionately 
fond of sauntering aboutthem. The climate 
of Cabool ig genial. At noon the sun ig 
hotter than in England, but the evenings and. 
nights are cool; there is no. regular rainy 
season. The snow lasts for five months in 
the winter, and the prevailing winds are from 
the noxth, Cabool is celebrated for its fruits, 
and fos ge awine not unlike Madeira, 
The Hissar, or citadel, is situated at 
the eastern extremity of the rocky hills whieh 


t inclose the city to the south and. west; it 


commands the city, but is not strong. It was 
built by different princes of the house of 
Timour from Baber downwards; meg ss 
stands in it. Near it the Persians or i 
bashes reside; they are Toorks, principally 
of the tribe of Juwansheer, who were 

in this country by: Nadir Shah. During their 
stay, our travellers witnessed the festival of 
“ Ked,” kept in commemoration of Abraham’s 
intention to sacrifice his son Isaac, with ev 
demonstration of respect. The tomb of 
— Sulldion en outside aang 
is.a bri ilding of an octangular shape, 
oy feet high, about forty. feet square inside,, 
and of an architecture resembling: that of 
Delhi.. The tomb. of Baber also stands ia 
the centre of a nm about a mile from. the, 
city ;, the grave is marked hy two erect. slabs, 
of white marble, in front of which is a small 
but chaste mosque. of marble also:. near it 
are interred many of his wives and children. 





THE TANNBRS OF PALBRMO) AND THE: 
SICILIAN: REVOLUTION: oF 1820. 
(Trans q ark recently published at Berlin, 
Miaiimavt ly ee 


Tue following is a detached scene of the 
revolution of: 1820, as related to a traveller 
by a newspaper-writer of the liberalist or 
movement , who seems to have escaped 
with no other infliction than the temporary, 
though indefinitely so, suppression of his 
opposition journal. But as the main interest 
of this particular scene turns upon quelling 
the pride of the Palermo tanners, we must 
begin with the narrator’s account’ of that). 
‘of them and their-cerporation :— 

The corporation of tanners had, time out! 
of mind, enj great privileges at-Palermo, 
and, during: the tutelage of Ferdinand VIT.,* 

*. We-suppose this must he a mistake, for Ferdi- 
Sev nme cues arb 

1) » F 
there has been no Ferdinand VII. ot the two Sici- 











were bu 


LL 
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had achieved an independence so complete 
as to form them really into a state within the 
state. Their quarter, la Conciattoria, (the 
Tannery,) which comprehends the very nar- 
yowest and filthiest streets, they had so 
hened, that it had repulsed many an 
attempt of the city gens-d’armes, or police, 
and even, a3 the narrator averred, of the 
bravest Neapolitan troops. Their banner 
floated on their guildhall, and the first alarm 
assembled the sturdy tanners around it. 
They were assessed at a fixed sum by the 
Government, which, for some years prior to 
1820, had remained unpaid. 
“During the revolution, the tanners were 
always foremost when murder and plunder 


were going on. The insurrection broke out 
at Na on the Ist of June, 1820; and, on 
the 15th of July, the Spanish constitution, 


(which had been adopted by the Neapolitan 
insurgents,) was proclaimed at Palermo. 
General Church, an Englishman, who took 
away several tricolor from their 
wearers, was nearly torn in pieces by the 
: General litore, who threw him- 

before him, rescued him with great diffi- 
culty, thus enabling the detested foreigner to 
embark for Naples. His house and property 
were burnt by the populace. Qn the 16th, 
General Naselli, commandant of Palermo, 
and an especial object of popular hatred, 
attempted to put down the disorder by force, 
but the tanners broke open the prisons, set- 
ting the prisoners at liberty: and now the 
tioters, one Gioachimo Vaglica, a monk of 
Monreale, at their head, ves 
of several cannon. Naselli saw that he could 
make no stand against them, and fled to 
Naples. The people, left to themselves, 
committed the most revolting atrocities. 
The prisons were filled with soldiers and 
policemen ; the offices of government were 
red and burut; the money found in 
treasury, was distributed amongst the 
frople. An artillery smith, who, to revenge 
is comrades, was spiking the , being 
ed, was beheaded ; his hands were cut 

&, and, with his head, nailed up in the dif- 

¢ quarters of the town, And now the 
teady way of getting rid of a private enemy 
was, slily to slip a long nail or two into his 
pocket, and then to denounce him asa spiker 
of cannon, whereupon the infuriated mob 
instantly fell b 3 the accused wretch, and 
made an end of him. 

The tanners now chose a Consul, Don 
Carlo. Leone, who, under this title, for several 
weeks governed Palermo with absolute au- 
thority. ‘The Prince of Jaci, whom the 

seized, he sentenced to death, and the 
Victim was instantly shot. Vainly did the 
aged Cardinal Gravina, and the Prince of 
lies: the present king is Ferdinand V., or in revolu- 


tiouary parlance, UI., Ferdinand IV, having become 
Ferdinand 1.—Ed. F, Q. R. row 
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Villafranca, strive to soothe the multitude ; 
the Prince’s palace was plundered and burnt. 
Gradually the insurrection spread over the 
neighbouring districts, ~The arsenal was 
broken open, and 30,000 stand of arms dis- 
tributed; but the peasantry underatood the 
use of the knife better than that of fire-arms. 
Col va in the streets of Palermo, 
where the tanners and the populace fought 
with the civic guard ; 300 or 400 aig 


At length, General Pepe landed at Milazzo 
with 4,000 men, and marched upon Palermo. 
The Prince of Patern6, a martyr to the 
gout, which confined him to his couch, found 
means, nevertheless, to win the confidence of 
the people, and was authorized to negotiate 
with Pepe, to whom Palermo surrendered by 
capitulation upon the 5th of October. This 
capitulation the Neapolitan parliament re- 
fused to ratify, insisting upon unconditional 
submission ; when Pepe, whose magnanimity 
upon this occasion is acknowledged even by 
the Sicilians, resigned his office, and return- 
ed to Naples. He was succeded by General 
Coletta, who distinguished himself by his 
severity, and filled the prisons with new 
victims ; but the tanners were beyond his 
teach. They had assumed such a posture in 
the stronghold of their own quarter, which 
had become an asylum for all malefactors, 
that the Neapolitans durst attempt nothing’ 
against them. This lasted till May, 182 
Then the Austrians garrisoned Palermo ; the 
tanners persevered in their contumacy, and 
their fellow-townsmen remained in the 
highest state of excitement, wondering 
whether the quiet Germans would let this. 
handful of refractories take their owa.course,. 
or would formally lay siege to the Conciat- 
toria. did ‘neither. ‘Fwo hours after 
midnight the Austrian commander sent se- 
veral brigades of Tyrolese and Bohemian 
riflemen to surround the Conciattorsa. Other 
troops, guided by the gens-d’armes, pene- 
trated through the narrow. streets and pas-. 

to the guildhall, and. took possession 
of it without difficulty, Here. and there a 
single shot was fired from the. houses; but 
the tanners had now no rallying: point, and 
were utterly unprepared: for such unlooked-for, 
vigorous measures in the middle of the night ; 
consequently, within a couple. of hours, the, 

1ans were, masters. of every house in the 
Conciattoria. Abundance of arma and; ame 
munition were found, and in the gui 
even cannon, but without carriages. The 
worthy corporation of tanners was now. as- 
sembled once more, but for the last time, in 
the guildhall; when.it was notified to them 
that they must forthwith, evacuate the, Can- 
ciattoria, and, establish themselves, outside 
the town, but no where.more than three, in 
one place. Immediate obedience to this de- 
cree was inforced, and the reform of this 
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hitherto unknown region of the town follow- 
ed. Numbers of crazy, old houses were 
pulled down; the streets were widened as 
much as might be, and military posts marked 
out. The majority of the houses remain to 
this day untenanted, and many are inhabited 
by gens-d’armes and their families. 

Since this able and successful achieve- 
ment, which has prodigiously raised the 
Austrians: in general estimation, the town 
has been at peace, but the luckless tanners 
are become the established objects of uni- 
versal ridicule; and any man who appears in 
the streets with head depressed and down- 
cast eyes is at once set down for a tanner. 


Che Gatherer. 
Chari 


ty or aye gw than twenty years 
after the death of Dr. Boyce, the composer, 


his son, received a letter from an unknown 

m, requesting he would call on him 
immediately, having an important commu- 
nication to make relative to his late father. 





He called upon the writer, in an obscure and: 


dirty court:in the heart of St. Giles’s ; where, 
in one of the most wretched roonis imaginable, 
up three pair of stairs, was an old man,.on a 
miserable bed, in an apparent state of ex- 
haustion, who addressed him as follows: 
“ Sir, I have been a beggar nearly the whole 
of my life; and, during your good father's 
time, my station was in the street in which 
he im $ — ot liberal was he to 
me, t without my receiv- 
ing marks of his charity. I now feel that I 
am on my death-bed; and having been suc- 
cessful -in my calling, I request you will 
accept the amount of my savings, as a token 
of my: gratitude to your departed father.’’ 
Mr. Boyce urged the possibility of his reco- 
very; but, the old man added, with a faint 
smile, “ If you will be kind enough to call 
here in three days from this, you will receive 
a parcel di for you, which will be the 
last trouble I shall give you.” 
and the having died in the interim, 
left for him parcel, in which, it is said, 
he found bank notes to the amount of 2,000/. 
—Parke’s Musical Memoirs. 

W. Farren’s Shylock.—For this character, 
though out of his usual line, Mr. Farren has 
a great desire, and frequently plays it for his 
benefit. He is not very portly now, but when 
he enacted Shylock at Birmingham, he was 
certainly one of Pharaoh’s lean kine.’ The 

erformance went pretty smoothly until Shy- 


says— 
“The —— of flesh that I demand is mine, 

"Tis y bought, and I will have it ”— 
when a fellow in the gallery called out, “Oh! 
let old skinny have the pound of ‘flesh, you 
can see he wants it bad enough.” — New 
Monthly Magazine. 


He did call ;: 


“men antl Booksellers, 
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From the Cherry Valley Gazette, United 
States, May 7.—A letter bearing the follow.: 
ing inscription came to the Post-office in this 
village, on Sunday last. Any person claim. 
ing said letter can have it by paying the 
postage. It undoubtedly contains something’ 
of value.— ; 

“ Mistor Post mastur 
this is to gow tu cherry-vally 
for wo lives there but mi wife sally 
ust 1 mile from capting rowel 
the place that stands my hovel aa 

P.Q.0.S. sally dont yu let nol se this 
except the — and yurne aud mi relatins and 
forth our husband iv Buffalow 27 

Re Josua P. Scrip, Esquer, 1838, ‘ 

Sudden and Mysterious Death.—It is out, 

painful duty to aanennen the death of ‘the; 

test personage in this country, whiosg; 
weight of character was unequaled and; 
who was well known to be invulnerable 4 
any shaft of malice that could be dinechall 
against him. He left this city on Wednes) 
day last for a summer tour through the; 
Eastern states, and died suddenly in his; 
travelling carriage, in the vicinity of Westy: 
Farms, in the county of Westchester. The; 
individual we allude to, if indeed it can bes 
necessary to be more explicit, is the colossal) 
Rhinoceros, which was the pride and Magnus: 
Apollo of the splendid Zoological Institute) 
of this city. We understand this very. ram: 
and extraordinary animal was valued _ 
proprietors at 8,000 dollars; and we , 
tantly add that his death is supposed to havei 
been occasioned by poison.— New York Ensi 
quirer, April 11, 1835. 

Walizing —At a ball lately in Richm 
U.S., a belle asked a country fellow : 
pene near her in a com 

ve deep, gazing on a pair waltzing, 
sir, how do yeu like the walts ?77_¢ Madam 
said the quaint gentleman, “1: like ti 
hugin part very well ;* but I don’t like 
whirlin round—when it comes to hugin,' 
would like to stand still.’’ og 

Critique.—The New York uirer & 
of a work under review: “We dare say 
may have merits, but we have not the v: 
to claim the merit of finding them.” 
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